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CHAPTER XXVII.—ALEK THE UNSTABLE. 
StowLy under that bright moonlight spread the 
mysterious plague. On the low-lying lands might 
be perceived a dark mist creeping along, clinging 
to the earth in shadowed places. Gradually grew 


‘the death-spots on the abundant foliage, burning 
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deeper as they increased, withering away the vita- 
lity of the plant. 

While the people quietly slept through all the 
cabins dotting the country, the scourge was abroad. 
Morning light dawned, and the vapour of the pesti- 
lence fled before it; but the green fields were as if 
a burning blast had passed over them. Black 
patches lay where the day previously had been 
verdure, and the keen odour of decay escaped from 
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them on all sides. A few spots here and there 
were untouched ; in others the destruction was but 
partial; the stalks and leaves being tainted, but 
not wholly withered. 

From the whole land arose a despairing cry. 
The last hope of the people was stricken. At one 
stride gaunt Famine stood among them, and grasped 
them in its leanarms. In a month there would be 
no food throughout the country for four millions of 
human beings. 

On that memorable morning, Harry Burke’s 
mother rose as usual, and fixed the quern to grind 
barley-meal for breakfast. The subtle smell of the 
blight first warned her of its presence. Looking 
into her little garden, she perceived the ridges all 
spotted; and her child Harry was roused from his 
sleep by the sound of bitter weeping. 

“Oh masthore machree!” cried the poor woman, 
clasping him wildly in her arms, “ my heart’s dar- 
lin’, but the wicked blight is come again, an’ I 
don’t know what will become of us!” She broke 
into Irish lamentations, for in that language she 
had more freedom of expression, and it abounds in 
words of sorrow. 

“Mother,” said the little fellow, at length, “do 
you forget the great God that’s above all? Miss 
Liney tell’d me about all he did for us, an’ how he 
takes care of us every day: sure he won’t let us 
die, mother ?” 

“His holy name be praised!” she ejaculated, 
piously; “I put my trust in him. But Harry 
acushla, if the angels aren’t sent to feed the people, 
as they wor in that story you tell’d me one time 


about the manna, I don’t know how else they'll be 
kept alive at all!” 

“ An’ mother, there’s another story about a good 
man that had the ravens sent to him every mornin’ 
with bread an’ meat by the Lord, to feed him ina 


time of starvation. Mother, I don’t think there’s 
any fear of us, if we pray to the Lord.” 

She wept over him, but more quietly. It was 
rather the looking at his fragile slender figure, and 
thinking how ill he could cope with hardship, and 
how easily a short suffering of want would bring 
him ‘to death, that ailed her motherly heart now. 
But she raised her head. 

“All I had in the world went in settin’ them 
praties, that'll be nothin’ but a mass of rotten- 
ness to-morrow. I suppose it’s all right since the 
Lord did it, praises be to him! But we've nobody 
to look to, alannuv, an’ we'll have nothin’ to ate 
byne-bye, when the handful of male is out. No 
wondher for me to cry, mavourneen, if yer little 
heart could undherstand it all.” 

Mrs. Burke put her cloak over her head after 
breakfast, when Harry was going to school, and 
went up with him to Golden Hills. On the way, 
she perceived that her own field was not at all 
so badly blighted as some others. Well she knew 
it was but a temporary respite. She came to show 
a specimen of the disease to Mr. Kingston, and 
to ask whether anything could be done to stop its 
progress. 

“T fear not, my poor woman,” he answered, 
gently. “The tubers are probably not tainted as 
yet, but they will not grow any larger.” 





“Would diggin’ ’em out be any good, yer hon. 
our ?” she asked. 

“Tf they were at all ripe, you might save a few 
by doing so,” he replied. 

She returned home, to spend a laborious day 
in trying this chance of safety. Mr. Kingston 
spoke scientifically about it. 

“The blight,” he observed to William, who was 
writing at the opposite side of the table, “has a 
singular power of putting an end to the vital pro- 
cesses of the plant, even though life is not actually 
destroyed. If its progress through the haulin to 
the tuber be intercepted, the latter may be saved 
from decay, but in an unripe and imperfect state, 
and therefore innutritious.” 

And he went on in a chemical manner to speak 
of the relative proportions of gluten, fibrine, and 
sugar in the potato, and the deranging influence of 
the blight upon these. He did not know that the 
affectionate heart of his son was pleased, not by the 
nature of the disquisitions, but by the fact of hig 
father’s attention being diverted temporarily from 
the calamity as it injured himself. 

Mr. Kingston had a large farm; all the potato- 
ficlds on it were blighted, and would entail a 
heavy loss. He had some landed property; of 
course his tenants could not pay the rent of their 
holdings, and by so much would he be the poorer. 
William could not foresee that the rates payable by 
the landlord on such estates would rise in some in- 
stances to forty shillingsin the pound on their annual 
rental. Mr. Kingston was an agent for absentee 
owners, and of course if he could not collect their 
incomes, he would not receive the percentage which 
formed a considerable part of his own. Thus there 
was no small reason for Alek’s sudden exclamation, 
“ My father is ruined!” 

But they did not speak of these things to each 
other. Mr. Kingston could alone look in the face 
of these disastrous facts, and nerve himself to meet 
them fully. He wanted not sympathy; he kept up 
an appearance of better courage than he really had 
in the depths of his heart. But his children were 
keener diviners than he thought. 

Alek had private reasons for especial gloom. 
Poor fellow! like many a youth, well-meaning but 
infirm of purpose, he had got immersed in mo- 
ney troubles, even thus early in his career. For 
a debt comparatively trifling, he had been induced 
to borrow from a usurious money-lender; the date 
was drawing near at which both principal and 
interest would be due, and he had no means of 
meeting the demand. Lina had noticed his fluc- 
tuating spirits, and was skilful enough to guess 
that some rankling care must be the cause, but she 
could not directly ask for his confidenge. His 
manner was still darker and more restless after the 
evening they had been to the herring fishery. 
Whatever thought he had previously entertained 
of asking his father for the requisite money, he 
could not do so now. And Aleck, the once bright 
and. joyous, became moody even to sullenness, at 
times : having fastened a millstone round his neck, 
it was but just that he should feel its weight sorely. 

He had a letter one evening towards the close of 
the month, in a handwriting unknown; but, with 
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suspicion of its contents, he went out into the 
garden to read it; and Lina, happening to come 
towards the seat he had chosen, as she watered her 
flowers, was startled by seeing his head bent for- 
ward on his hands in a most despondent position. 
As her step approached, he thrust the letter into 
his pocket, but did not raise his face. 

Now, if she had asked directly what ailed him, 
he would probably have answered in a repellant 
way, “ Nothing,” and shut up his heart closer than 
ever. She was gifted with tact enough to refrain 
from this, and just proceeded to water the carna- 
tions in a bed near him, silently. But seeing he 
did not move, nor look, she drew nearer. 

“Dear Alek, I know you have some grief or em- 
barrassment, which you are keeping from the know- 
ledge of everybody, and it makes you unhappy. I 
wish you would tell it to somebody—to papa or 
mamma—and your heart would be easier.” 

He replied nothing at the time; and lest she 
might be thought at all demanding his confidence, 
she went to other parts of the garden. When she 
was going into the house afterwards, with the 
empty watering-pot, she heard his voice calling 
her. 


“Read that, and say if I have not cause to be 


unhappy.” 

It was a request from Mr. Isaac Levi, jeweller, of 
—— Street, Dublin, that Mr. Alexander Kingston 
would take up the bill held by him for sixty pounds, 
and falling due on the 25th of July past, with no in- 
distinct threat of consequences in case of defalcation. 
Lina’s cheek blanched as she read. ~- Debt had 
always been to her a vague horror, involving all 
sorts of fearful results; and now to find Alek in its 
very meshes. He watched her face. 

“Well? what do you think of that?” he asked, 
perhaps a little defiantly. And she answered, “I 
think it very wrong and very terrible.” 

“I know that perfectly well; it does not console 
me. I shouldn’t have troubled you with the letter 
if I had thought that was all you could say.” 

“Oh, dear Alek! I only said my first idea, per- 
haps too hastily.” The tears were in those truth- 


ful sisterly eyes; he could not bear to mcet them 


fully. 

“T think you ought at once go to papa, show 
him this letter, and tell him all about it.” 

“That is easily said; it would only torment him 
beyond bearing ; draw his whole anger on my head ; 
and, after all, with his affairs embarrassed as they 
must be by all that has happened of late years, 
would he, or could he, pay the money ?” 

“As to his anger,” Lina said, firmly, “ you will 
not deny that you deserve it, Alek. But his heaviest 
wrath would be more easily borne than the con- 
anaes of this horrid secret with you every 

y. 

Her brother sighed. “There is truth in that; 
nobody can tell what I have suffered, Lina.” 

_ “Poor fellow!” she said compassionately, strok- 
mg his hand. The caressing gesture was almost 
too much for him ; he turned away his head quickly. 
“But I cannot say that I am sorry you have suf- 
fered, dear Alek; it was good for you.” Lina had 
an insinuating way of saying very unpalatable 





truth. “And you ought to get over whatever 
feeling of shame or fear keeps you from confessing 
all to papa: what else can you do but tell him at 
length ?” 

“T was thinking of trying to have the bill re- 
newed,” he muttered. 

Such was Lina’s ignorance on these subjects, 
that he had to explain his meaning; but when she 
understood it, and that twenty-five per cent. would 
be added on for a three months’ postponement of: 
payment, she saw at ouce the madness of such a 
proceeding. “It’s only putting yourself deeper in 
debt, Alek, and making yourself miserable the 
longer. No; take the straightforward course; go 
to papa this very evening, before tea, while he is in 
the study.” 

Alek quailed at the thought of his father’s keen 
bright eye bent searchingly upon him while he tolé 
the tale of his folly and weakness. He was want- 
ing in moral courage; therefore was the more 
likely to get into such a scrape, and the more in- 
capable of extricating himself. But at last he half- 
promised to do as his sister recommended. 

“Papa will be angry, I am sure,” she said; 
“but he loves you very much, Alek.” 

Those words nerved him somewhat. His 
father’s affection was an undoubted fact, and by 
this reserve he was doing it injustice. “ Lina, I 
would give anything that I had never left home. 
You don’t know how hard it is for a fellow to keep 
himself clear. I wish I could be like William—so 
simple-hearted and steady, yet with such sirong 
common sense.” 

“ Alek, dear, William has one thing you have 
not: he is a Christian.” 

Her brother was silent. 

“TI believe it is the Holy Spirit who gives him 
that steadiness and sense,” Lina wenton. “ Dear 
Alek, I pray daily that our Father in heaven would 
bestow on you the same blessed spirit, to transform 
your heart, and give you the desires of a Christian.” 

“You are a good little sister,” he said, after a 
pause. “Something very strong indeed would 
need to take hold of me, to make my nature as 
gentle and pious as yours.” 

“ Ah no, Alek,” she said, with unaffected humi- 
lity, “ don’t speak so; but, dear Alek, oh that you 
would give yourself to the blessed Saviour! You 
cannot think what happiness it is to feel that he 
loves you, and is with you always.” 

She looked happy as she spoke. It was not of: 
unfelt truth she told him, but of what was the light 
in her own life. Therefore her words had weight. 

“ And is it this thought which makes you so 
uniformly cheerful, Lina?” 

“Few things ought to trouble me,” she replied, 
“when I believe that the Lord Jesus died to save 
me, and lives to be my friend in heaven; and when 
I know that his Spirit dwells in my soul, making 
me love him, and desire to be with him for ever, 
which desire will be fulfilled when I die.” oo 

She had not thought she could utter a confession 
of faith such as this. The timid and. gentle Ling 
rose to a new phase of moral elevation in Alek’s 
eyes, as he looked at the glowing earnest face which 
spoke. If anything in her every-day life contra- 
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dicted her words, think you not his memory would 
speedily have recalled the blot? She was very 
thankful for that conversation afterwards, and for 
the way in which she was led imperceptibly to speak 
of her hope in Christ. ‘ 

The way for Alek’s action was made easy. His 
father saw him returning to the house, and sent 
Frank to call him in. Alek was startled. Could 
the usurer have written to Mr. Kingston? He 
entered the study with a beating heart. 

“TI am sorry to tell you,” said his father, who 
stood on the hearth-rug, with his back to the grate 
—for even in summer he seldom dispensed with 
fires—“ that I shall not be able to pay your college 
bills any longer, Alek. The times are unprece- 
dentedly hard, and lik@y to become worse; I must 
curtail my expenses at every possible point. I am 
very sorry for this, but it is absolutely requisite.” 

His son stammered out something in reply; the 
half-formed purpose was driven back into his 
heart. Fortunately Mr. Kingston noticed his em- 
barrassment, and by a direct question roused him 
to a sense of duty. 

“Had you anything to say tome? If so, now 
is the time, when I want to settle your accounts 
definitely.” 


Alek grew red and pale by turns. “TI had, sir, 


something to tell you: perhaps, if you would read 
that letter.” 

It was easier thus to shift off the difficulty of 
explanation than to detail his debt in words. His 
father read it through; his face became like iron. 

“May I ask you to explain this effusion?” he 


asked, in a changed, hard voice, his eyes cold and 
piercing as steel. 

Shuffling guiltily under that stern gaze, the 
young man was compelled to narrate it all—from 
the first slight debt of a few pounds, incurred for 
superfluous luxuries, to this accommodation bill, 
given by ausurer. Mr. Kingston sat down, with 
his back to his son: Alek felt relieved by the ces- 
sation of his look. 

“T warned you against debt; the warning was 
in vain. It is not the amount of money, though 
that will press heavily enough on me now, but 
the bare fact of your having done this, which pains 
me. Leave me that letter, and go away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE CLOUD HEAVILY ON THE LAND. 
A week thereafter, Alek again sought an inter- 
view with his father. He had heard nothing in 
the meantime of his debt, but Mr. Kingston’s man- 
ner was reserved. Perhaps, concerning the thing 
he felt deepest, he would speak least. His wife 
did not know of her darling son’s fault; he could 
not put a shadow on that gentle brow. 

Much of what is called confidingness, and a 
seeking for sympathy, is only a form of selfishness 
—a development of weakness. True love will bear 
its burdens alone, rather than lade a dear heart 
with them also. Such was Mr. Kingston’s. 

Alek said in this interview: “I want to consult 
you, father, about an offer I have had. It is the 
daily tutorship of a gentleman’s two sons in Dub- 
lin, which would furnish me both with means and 
opportunity of prosecuting my college course.” 


’ 





He laid the letters on the table. “Philip Orme 
recommended me for the post; and I am so unwil- 
ling to give up my chance of a profession, and to 
be a burden on you, that I think it worth the trial.” 

The proceeding was so unlike Alek, in its inde- 
pendent and decisive action, that Mr. Kingston felt 
both surprise and pleasure. Being slow of judg- 
ment until he distinctly saw the bearings of a case, 
he read through the letters before saying a word. 

“It looks well,” was his first remark. “But, 
Alek, you propose to enter upon a position of 
extreme difficulty.” 

“TI know it,” he answered, humbly; “ especially 
after what you know of my conduct last term.” 

Mr. Kingston took a letter from his desk, and 
handed it to him. The bill was inclosed; the 
sixty pounds had been paid. 

“Thank you, father,” was all the son said, though 
his heart quickened with gratitude. “I hope to 
show myself not unworthy of such kindness,” he 
added, after a few seconds, during which Mr. King- 
ston had burned the paper. He answered nothing 
to the implied promise of amendment. 

“If you think you can manage with the small 
means that will be at your command, and have in- 
dustry and perseverance sufficient to work hard 
for a scholarship during your spare hours, then 
try this tutorship. But I would fear for you, 
Alek; the plan would involve no small quantity of 
self-denial and self-control.” 

The young man could not but acknowledge that 
there was reason for distrust. He said submis- 
sively, “I hope to do better my second year than 
my first, if you will permit me to try.” 

“Very well, my son; I am willing to believe 
that you will never run aground on that rock 
again. But remember that your own exertion is 
all you have to look to. It is impossible that I 
can help you, so far as I see at present. Most of 
my sources of income are stopped, owing to the 
blight.” 

Alek felt so guilty concerning that sixty pounds! 
And he had a resolve that by some means he would 
repay it; by some earnest exertion he would glad- 
den the father’s heart to which he had brought 
such sore depression. 

He studied closely during the remainder of his 
stay at home; he taught Frank classics for two 
hours daily, with a view to “ getting his hand into 
his trade,” as he jocosely expressed it. His spirits 
were livelier and more equable than previously; 
the sweets of independence were thrilling his 
nature. 

The scarcity of food in the district was now so great 
that Lina was compelled to have a breakfast daily for 
her pupils, or the poor little creatures would have 
well-righ starved. And yet the people living by the 
sea were not so badly off as those inland. On the 
shore were to be found many sorts of small shell- 
fish which might furnish a meal; many edible 
weeds which could be boiled into nutritious jelly. 
Thus might absolute death from famine be kept 
off by those who were able to use the labour neces- 
sary for the attainment of such food. . 

Lina’s breakfast for her scholars was porridge 
of Indian meal. Their eager sharpened faces ove? 
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this poor food, suggested to her many a lesson of 
contentment. Her whole time and mind were at 
this period engrossed by the poor. Mr. Kingston 
frequently conferred with her about means of relief 
such as she could share in carrying out. His 
own labours were incessant. Daily at the Relief 
Committee, dispensing food to the utmost of his 
ability, patient amid the despairing beggars that 
thronged round him for the means of life; circum- 
scribing his family expenses in every possible way, 
that he might give the larger sums: thus autumn 
found him employed. 

The cry of the famine-stricken nation went 
throughout the world. Vast sums of money were 
collected; even the Sultan of Turkey, even Hindoo 
rajahs, subscribed for the starving Irish. Two 
things had to be done: furnish a supply of pro- 
visions as substitute for the perished crop, and 
supply the means of buying such provisions. The 
peasant had no money. In his simple half-savage 
existence, he felt neither the need nor the desire of 
it. If he were a farm labourer, his wage was a bit 
of ground for potato-planting. If reut had to be 
paid, the pig was his bank-bill. Prudence and fru- 
gality were terms the meaning of which were to 
him utterly unknown. He lived almost without 
the ordinary forms of barter. He was ignorant of 
the value of labour, or of time, or of money. 

I speak concerning the lowest of the people— 
the great operative substratum of society in Ire- 
land. The con-acre system—that by which a ten- 
ant sublet small portions of his holding for yearly 
crops, as payment to his labourers—was much to 
blame for this disastrous feature in the state of the 
peasantry. Happily it is now almost extinct. 

Lina saw a crowd on the beach one day, collected 
round a house which she knew to be empty. 
Vrank, who had a boy’s natural gravitation towards 
any gathering of people, ran down to ascertain the 
cause. 

On a table, which some neighbour had lent, lay 
two bodies: one, that of an attenuated woman, 
wrapped in an old cloak; beside her, inclosed by 
her arm, was a dead baby. ‘The coroner had ar- 
rived, and they were forming a jury, in presence 
of the poor dead ones, whose emaciated faces and 
lean limbs told enough of the cause of death. 
Frank felt cold as he looked on the hollow eyes 
and claw-like fingers of the wretched mother, and 
the pinched, oldened features of the hapless 
child, whose life had yielded to the slow torments 
of hunger. 

“The crathur! her arm was about him to the 
last,” said a by-stander. “I'll be bound it’s more 
of him than of hersel’ she was thinkin’, even in the 
agony—poor weenoch, his little hand is round her 
finger.” The women were weeping; men could 
scarcely repress emotion. O love, stronger than 
‘ven death! O mother’s instinct, more imperative 
than even nature’s clinging to life! How does 
the heart warm to it, and recognise the universal 
brotherhood ! 

There was not much evidence but what lay be- 
fore their eyes: that was sufficient to guide them 
to a verdict. 

“Died from starvation.” 
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Part of a gnawed turnip was found in the wo- 
man’s pocket. Her emaciation was something 
wonderful. The gradual death must have been 
drawing on for wecks. 

Frank returned to Golden Hills with a sober 
step. Lina’s heart sickened at his recital: it was 
the first time that such a thing had occurred with- 
in her personal knowledge. During the next 
eighteen months she was to become, in a manner, 
familiarized with death from hunger. 

Old Martin Brennan, who lived in the cabin 
next to that where the inquest had been held, was 
one of the jurors. He returned to his own house, 
and sat down by the hearth. 

“We have it fairly down among ourscl’s now, 
the black hunger. I don’t see where it’s to end, 


or how the people ‘ll be fed to the next harvest— 
And the old man ejaculated 


a twel’month away.” 
a prayer. 

His daughter was spinning flax at a wheel by 
the doorway. She responded “Amen;” and he 
said, “Bring me the prayer-book, Ansty alana, 
an’ read a spell. It’s too careless we are about our 
unfort’nate souls, wid such sorrowful examples as 
that crathur in the next cabin before our eyes. I 
wish I could make out the book meself; but I forget 
all the thrifle of larnin’ I ever had.” 

“ An’ I’d sooner spin a hank of yarn than read 
a page,” replied his daughter. ‘“ Here, I’ll call some 
of the gossoons (little boys) that goes to school.” 

She went outside, and looked up and down the 
road, with her hand over her eyes. A little boy 
was coming along in the sunshine, holding a book 
open as he walked. “ Harry—Harry Burke!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” He ran towards her. “Come 
in an’ read a bit for ould Martin, like a good boy.” 

“Oh, ma’am, I read only very badly,” he said. 

“Never mind; he don’t know the differ. In 
with you ;” and she shut the half-door on a troop 
of hens which sought entrance. “There, father, 
I’ve brought you a fine clever reader; an’ here’s 
the prayer-book,” dusting it well with her apron. 

Harry pulled off his ragged cap with a timid 
obeisance, as the old man turned on -him his 
glittering eyes. “ Sure that crathur can’t read ?” 

“ Wait awhile till you hear him,” said Ansty. 

“T’ll read a bit of my lesson, sir, the lesson Miss 
Liney teached me to-day—it’s a nice story, sir.” 
As his auditor offered no objection, he went on. 
It was a Scripture incident, translated into easy 
words for children—the miracle of the great draught 
of fishes. Old Martin listened first carelessly, 
then interestedly, then eagerly. He asked to hear 
it again. 

“ All night they were out, and caught nothin’— 
that was hard on ’em, the poor fellows. An’ then to 
have the shoal come right down at wanst, all of a 
suddent—read it for me, little boy.” 

The story appealed to his own mode of life—to 
his own experienced feelings of disappointment and 
exultation. “'The Lord did it himself! Are you 
sure it’s all thrue ?” 

“T’m sure it is, sir, every word, because it’s took 
out of the Bible.” 

“That isn’t a Bible, is it?” he asked, with a 
touch of apprehension. 
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“Oh no, a Bible is three times the size.” 

“ That’s right ; for if Father Conway met you wid 
a Bible, he might lay his whip on yer shoulders. 
But that’s a beautiful story all out; have ye e’er 
another one like it ?” 

Harry read one or two of the former lessons, 
but suddenly shut his book. “I forgot, sir—I have 
a right to be helpin’ my mother in pickin’ the 
mussels an’ barnochs for supper. Sure I didn’t 
remember it till this minit. I may go away, sir ?” 

“Do, an’ look in to-morrow when yer comin’ down 
from school. Give him a square of the cake, Ansty.” 

A large angular piece of dark unfermented bread, 
baked on the pan, he brought to his mother with 
delight. Those who had given it to him looked at 
each other ominously. “He’s more like a spirit 
than a child; betune us an’ harm,” said Ansty, 
crossing herself. “ His eyes are as big an’ as dark 
as the pools in the rocks. An’ that weenoch will 
‘be standin’ in the wet gatherin’ them mussels—I 
wondher at his mother, so I do.” 

“She doesn’t sce it—the poor woman: the 
mark of heaven is often on a face before one’s 
own people notices it. He was always a delicate 
crathur; but troth he’s a wondherful reader en- 
tirely. An’ surely that story about the fishes wud 
teach a person to put their trust in the Lord 
through anythin’ !” 

Harry went to the rocks, with a small wooden 
pail and a knife-blade, to gather shell-fish. He 
also watched for stray bits of corrigeen moss 
washed ashore; for crabs hidden under long sea- 
weed; and at a patch of sand in a hollow, he looked 
for the holes of the razor-fish and cockles. Other 
ehildren were also there at the same time; but 
Harry was the most venturous, going on the most 
slippery places, and nearest the waves; yet by his 
lightness and adroitness never stumbling or even 
getting a spray-shower. 

“The tide’s risin’ now, acushla,” said his mother, 
“an’ ye’d better keep in a bit from the edge. 
‘There’s plenty of pools above here we didn’t look 
at.” 


“There's white 


They moved a little inland. 
horses gettin’ on the sea, mother,” said Harry. 


“Look how beautiful they are! Mother, isn’t it a 
great wondher that the Lord Jesus was able to 
walk on waves like them, in the middle of a 
storm P” 

The child’s mind was so imbued with the know- 
ledge and the love of Him, that perhaps his name 
was oftener in his lips and thoughts than any other. 
The commonest incidents and scenes served as 
remembrancers of his Saviour. 

“TI think I’d have been like Peter—wantin’ to 
walk to him on the water. He was so good, I'd 
wish to be near him always. I think if he was 
over there, now, I’d a’most run into the sea to get 
to him, mother.” 

“ Acushla machree!” she exclaimed, looking at 
him fondly; “but you wouldn’t want to go away 
from me, Harry ?” 

And at that moment, a tremendous wave rushed 
twenty feet over the rocks, and upon the poor weed- 
gatherers. The mother was dashed down—blind- 
ed, stunned; but little Harry was gone. 





AFRICAN SHIFTS FOR MONEY. 


Amonecst the numerous benefits which civilization 
confers upon us is that of money, or a “ circulating 
medium.” We have coins of gold, silver, or copper, 
each of a certain value, which no one dares to dis- 
pute. But the African traveller meets with endless 
difficulties about his money; and the natives them- 
selves are often sorely perplexed on this matter, 
The trouble and inconvenience which it gives are 
often very great. The people of one town will 
frequently not acknowledge what goes for money 
in the next town; and the farmer will not take 
the same thing for his corn that the trader takes; 
so that a person may have to sell and buy several 
times before he can get what he wants. And it 
requires a camel to carry as much money as we 
could put into the smallest purse. Other in. 
conveniences will appear in the sequel. 

Coin has been introduced, to a certain extent, 
into some of the British and other settlements of 
the western coast of Africa. Yet this is little 
known out of the colonies. The native tribes 
bordering upon them have other standards of 
value, if such they may be called. In one place, 
they count by so many “bars,” referring to “ bars 
of iron,” which are of great value to them. So 
they reckon that an ounce of gold or silver, or an 
elephant’s tooth, or a lump of wax, is worth so 
many “bars.” Here they are really deceived, since 
the value of iron is changeable, and the price also 
depends on the quality. So, in one part of the 
interior, they used to count by a pound of copper, 
which is subject to the same disadvantages. 

In most parts of the Gold Coast, and among bor- 
dering tribes, the cowrie, a small shell, is the ordi- 
nary coin. But this is of no real value, and may 
be refused in the very next village. Dr. Barth tells 
us that the cowrie is, nevertheless, introduced 
into some of the chief towns of the interior. He 
found it to be one of the circulating mediums of 
Kukuwa, the capital of Bornu, a very large and 
powerful kingdom, which he explored. One pound 
sterling was equal to about 12,000 cowries: con- 
sequently, 50 of them were equal to one penny. 
He saw a merchant count 500,000 of these little 
shells. They were not strung together, as on the 
coast, in strings of 100, but were counted out 
singly. And, though chiefs and governors use 
rush sacks, containing 20,000 cowries each, yet 
nobody would receive them without counting them 
over. One hundred thousand, or about eight 
guineas’ value, were reckoned a load for an ordi- 
nary camel. So that if a person wished to travel 
with £100, he must have twelve camels to carry 
his cash, if it was in cowries. 

There is another kind of coin current in Kano 
and other parts of that neighbourhood, namely, 
strips of cotton cloth woven by the natives, about 
two and a quarter inches wide, which is dyed and 
made into vestments. The same standard pre 
vails in Sarawa, a powerful kingdom south of 
Hausa, lying between it and the Gold Coast. But 
shirts are the favourite coin, and will pass 
where cowries were refused. This is now the 
standard coin of Kukuwa, and is generally received. 
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by the peasantry. These shirts are of different 
kinds and sizes, and so have different values at- 
tached to them; but a good shirt made in Kano 
will pass for money throughout the country. 
When the travellers were in want of provisions, 
as the villagers would not take cowries, Dr. Over- 
weg took the shirt from his servant’s back, and 
readily got a goat for it, though it was in a 
tattered condition. In another village, Dr. Barth 
was two hours haggling with two young women 
for a couple of fowls; as he had only cowries, 
which they would not take as money, but desired 
as ornaments to their persons. 

Austrian dollars have found their way into Ku- 
kuwa, where they are recognised, but are subject to 
great fluctuations in value; so that, with a bag of 
dollars, you may be rich one day, and only half as 
rich a week afterwards. Nevertheless, suppose you 
had some of these dollars, and wished to buy corn 
in the market, you must first buy cowries to suit 
the merchant; then with these you must buy a 
shirt to suit the peasant, and with the shirt you 
buy corn; for, as we have said, different kinds 
of people will not take the same kind of money. 
Thus marketing is attended with no small fa- 
tigue and trouble; and if not “sharp,” you may 
be cheated several times in procuring a single 
article. 

Barter, or a mere change of commodities, is a 
still more uncertain mode of dealing. ‘The natives 
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often think themselves very shrewd and clever, 
whilst they are easily outwitted by foreigners; 
for they know not the quality of the metal of 
which a manufactured article is made. In Kano, 
they refuse to give more than 1000 cowries for a 
razor, that is, one shilling and cightpence; but 
then the razor which they get for this sum is sold 
by Birmingham manufacturers for sixpence. They 
will only give one cowrie for a needle, because bad 
ones have been sold at that price, and they get 
worthless trash for their money. Near the coast, 
where iron is valuable, they wish for a heavy gun, 
because it contains more metal; and they get a 
gun which originally cost eight or ten shillings, 
giving for it merchandise to the value of several 
pounds. They now demand the full mint price 
for their gold and silver, without considering that. 
alloy is put into our money; and they take in 
exchange something that the British trader offers. 
at four times its prime cost. 

It will thus be seen how much civilization helps 
commerce, in furnishing a standard and portable 
coin, or medium of circulation. The wants of the 
negroes are few and easily supplied, or else mar- 
keting might occupy half their lives. But money, 
when in the shape of a shirt, may be always use- 
ful; since, if they do not want anything for it, 
they can wear it themselves; and in the countries 
referred to it forms the sole or chief article of 
dress. 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Grerw lanes! green lanes! how I regret to sce 
you improved into fine streets, with big mansions 
all up and down. It must be, I suppose. The 
Woodman’s axe, little heeding my rural tastes, will 
sharply fall on the trunk of many a tall elm-tree, 
endeared to my memory by old association. Lon- 
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don expands, and must still go on expanding. It 
is its fate and fortune so to do; and if former re- 
sidence, with its train of old associations, has 
endeared to me the umbrageous network of paths 
leading from Brompton to Kensington in times 
that were, my perhaps too selfish self must not re- 
pine and grumble at the destruction of their sylvan 
beauty, wrought out for the public good. Old 
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Brompton may be said to exist no more. It is 
New Kensington now. Big mansions stud the 
way where once grew tall elm-trees. Cabby points 
his knowing finger, and wags his saucy tongue, on 
the very spot where I remember well to have gone 
collecting wild-flowers in times that were; and a 
certain pretty villa, with its velvet lawns and gay 
flower-beds, that I well remember in the year 1842 
coreting for my own, is now swept away, demo- 
lished to make room for an edifice—fantastic some- 
what, but pretty in the main—to wit, the South 
Kensington Muscum. 


PALISSY THE POTTFR'S GENIVS AWAKENED BY THK SIGHT OF AN 
ENAMELLED VASE IN A NOBLEMAN’S CABINET. 


It is, in the widest sense, an educational esta- 
blishment, and no person who goes through it 
with moderate attention will go through it in vain. 
Should you wish to learn what to cat, drink, and 
avoid, pay a visit to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. Should you desire to know the philosophy 
ef china or crockery, from Samian vases or Etru- 
rian coffins, down to Wedgwood, Parian, and en- 
caustic tiles, a ramble through the museum will 
bring you aw courant. Venetian mirrors may be 
your weakness, perhaps, or the tapestry of Gobe- 
lins; or, haply, antique Flemish wood carvings 
may be what your heart desires to linger upon. 
Well, there they are all—there, in the museum. 
The two Siamese kings awhile ago presented to 
her Majesty the Queen certain curious articles of 
luxury—a state-chair to sit upon, a golden canopy 
to loll under, and vestments of peculiar golden 
tissue, only made in Siam. Would you like to see 
them? Ay. Then go to the museum; for there 
they are, properly laid out, and labelled to please 
and instruct the visitor. Multifarious the contri- 








butions are—an omnium gatherum, reminding one 
of the cabinet of the virtuoso. I bethink myself 
of the cabinet of curiosities described by the poet 
Burns as appertaining to Captain Grose, of anti- 
quarian renown, and fancy this must be like it, 
Even in the matter of house adornments, such as 
buhl and marquceterie, glass, ornamented metals, 
porcelain, carpets, and so forth, a long succession 
of pretty things meets the eye of the visitor. A 
lady might linger over them lovingly for hours, 
and sometimes, I fear, she would depart with no- 
tions of the clegant in art manufacture, sorely try- 
ing to her powers of endurance undcr temptation 
to the cash in her purse. A visitor, in short, to 
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PALISSY SHOWING ONE OF HIS SUCCESSFUL WORKS, 


the South Kensington Museum may come away all 
the better for the visit—having enlightened his 
understanding on a vast number of useful matters. 

But before asking you, my reader, to accompany 
me in an ideal ramble through the rooms and 
galleries, I must crave your patience while I de- 
scribe very briefly the history and the purpose of 
the muscum—very important matters to be clearly 
understood. 

The origin of the institution can be set forth in 
few words. The close of the Great Exhibition in 
1851 was attended with the pleasing result of sur- 
plus cash in the money-box. The question then 
arose, what was to become of it? Some advocated 
one thing, some another. There were many dif- 
ferences of opinion, as, indeed, usually happens 
when money has to be disposed of. Eventually 
the South Kensington Museum sprang out of that 
money, and sure I am no reasonable person will 
grieve at the result. The grownd, at least, was 
bought with the money in the hands of the Com- 
missioners, and a good investment the purchase 
has been. It is a noble estate, with soil, site, and 
aspect all that could be desired, and, from the 
proximity to Kensington Gardens, safe from being 
surrounded by buildings. The present structures 
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A, Entrance to Museum, 

B, Museum. 

C, D, E, Galleries for tho 
Sheepshanks, Vernon, and 
Turner pictures. 

F, G, Schools of Art. 

H, J, L, Central Hall, Library, 
Offices, and Stores, 

K, Lecture Theatre. 

M, Entrance to Museum for 
Patents, 

P, Museum for Patents, 

R, Refreshment Rooms, 
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and arrangements can only be regarded as provi- 
sional and temporary, until suitable permanent 
edifices can be erected. By successive additions 
to the buildings that were on the estate when 
bought, the structure has gradually assumed its 
present form and dimensions. The old _ brick 
houses, formerly tenanted by Judge Cresswell and 
Lord Talbot, supplied the nucleus of the group of 
buildings now occupying the south-east corner of 
the estate, and known as “The South Kensington 
Museum.” New offices were erected by the Board 
of Works; the wooden sheds used by the pupils of 
the Schools of Design were moved from Marl- 
borough House; a commodious, if not elegant, 
iron structure was raised by the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851; and brick galleries have 
been since constructed for the reception of Mr. 
Sheepshanks’ munificent gift of pictures and draw- 
ings. More recently, extensive new galleries have 
been added for the pictures from the Vernon and 
Turner collections. There have also been erected 
refreshment rooms, storehouses, and various other 
structures, all of a temporary and economical kind, 
yet, in the internal fittings and arrangements, ad- 
mirably adapted for every object in view. What 
if the buildings are not very symmetrical, and the 
business transacted in them of a miscellaneous 
character—the museum is in this respect a true off- 
shoot of the British constitution itself, in its gra- 
dual and irregular growth, but its sure and prac- 
tical usefulness. 

The nominal suzerain of the establishment is the 
President of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education. The business of that important 
committee is twofold, the primary division having 
reference to government aid of the education of the 
poor, and the secondary division is represented by 
the “Science and Art Department,” the object of 
which is to diffuse among all classes of the com- 
munity those principles of science and art which 
are calculated to advance the industrial interests 
of the country. At the South Kensington Museum 
this science and art department has its head-quar- 
ters, with corresponding schools of art in the 
provinces. The central training institute for 
artists, with its schools, lectures, models, and 
- library, is here located, and good work it is now 
doing, the influence of which is felt throughout the 
kingdom, both by diffusing knowledge of art, and 
by encouraging rising talent—pupils being sent 
up from provincial schools as the reward of merit 
and industry, as tested by competitive examination. 

Under the shelter of this Science and Art De- 
partment, sundry other institutions have found 
atemporary home. ‘The Commissioners of Patents 
have transferred their collection of models and 
drawings to South Kensington, and a part of the 
museum has been assigned for their exhibition. 
The Architectural Muscum, formerly in Cannon 
Row, has been removed to this place. The In- 
stitute of British Sculptors have contributed their 
collection, and other societies, as well as liberal 
individuals, have helped to enrich the museum. 
We hope yet to see a range of buildings worthy 
of the nation, erected on the South Kensington 
estate, rich in objects for exhibition, and furnished 
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with every appliance for popular instruction, 
Although the annual display of paintings by the 
Royal Academy, or the exhibition of a National 
Gallery of pictures by old masters, may be else- 
where, it is here that there ought to be the 
People’s Palace of Art, with its galleries, col- 
lections, schools, libraries, and all accompanying 
arrangements. 

Already, even in the infancy of the museum, its 
popularity and usefulness are apparent. There are 
upwards of forty thousand visitors monthly'on the 
free days of admission, and on the students’ days 
a goodly number are also in attendance. The 
museum has not yet been open two years, and, 
when it is better known, it will be one of the most 
favourite places of resort. One thing will be ad- 
mitted by every visitor, that there is no public 
institution in the kingdom where the convenience 
and comfort, as well as the amusement and in- 
struction of the people, are more efficiently pro- 
vided for. The directors and officials of all the 
departments are zealous and attentive, and the 
civilian staff is ably reinforced by a detachment 
of the Royal Engineers, whose useful services at 
the Exhibition of 1851 will be always remembered 
with satisfaction. 

Next ‘week we shall commence our ramble 
through the Museum. 





THE MONTHS IN THE COUNTRY. 
APRIL. 


Aprit has been often described as “the spring 
month”—a designation to which it has a better 
title under the southern latitudes of France and 
Spain than it has with us; for in this variable and 
uncertain climate, the winds and frosts, and blus- 
tering inclemencies which we are apt to consider 
due in February and early March, will sometimes 
burst upon us at the very season when we are 
looking for the balmy air of spring. As a general 
rule, however, no sooner have the wild gales which 
mark the vernal equinox blown ovér, than the whole 
aspect of cloud-land assumes a remarkable and strik- 
ing change. The dull dense garment of dun grey 
which hung over the heavens the best part of the 
winter, and which in March got rumpled and 
tumbled about by the winds, and torn here and 
there into holes and rents, through which the 
beams of the warm sun shone fitfully for an hour 
or two now and then; that scowling half-mourn- 
ing garb has rolled off and disappeared, and in 
its place the clear blue sky looks down, of a deep 
ultramarine hue, deeper than you will see it 
throughout the whole of the coming summer. And 
along this glorious blue vault stupendous clouds 
come sailing, majestic and huge in magnitude, now 
like floating islands in an azure sea, skimming the 
horizon, now like vast crags, Ossa on Pelion piled, 
scaling the sky to the zenith, and bathed in hues 
of fire and flame, of safiron and rose colour, of 
orange and gold, or perhaps cool and white as the 
driven snow, like airy glaciers heaped on one 
another. It is, we are inclined to think, this re- 
markable change in the phenomena of the sky, 
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which, more than anything else, brings home to 
us, and to all animated nature, the feclings of 
spring at this genial season; for vegetation as yet, 
although it is secretly making marvellous progress, 
has made but little outward show: the trees stand 
bare of leaves for a good part of the month; many 
of them, it is true, are in flower, though not in 
leaf; the catkins are plentiful in the hedges, and 
still more so in the willow grounds, and the dry 
bents of the bank are beginning to disappear under 
the fresh green herbage which, in moist situations, 
now shoots rapidly; but of foliage there is as yet 
little or nothing to give colour to the landscape. 
If there be no leaves to speak of, however, there 
are plenty of blossoms all the month through. 
Among the first to appear, if not the first of all, 
are those of the almond tree, profuse in their 
abundance, and exquisite both in form and colour; 
the tree at a distance looks like one monster 
bouquet of rose flowers, without a single leaf, and 
even the smallest sprig of the blossom isa sight of 
unrivalled beauty. Then there are the plum trees, 
all clustered over with snow-white petals, and the 
cherry trees, whose branches are literally swathed 
like so many mummies in dense masses of star- 
shaped blossoms covering every twig, and hiding 
the bursting green buds of the opening leaves from 
view. The peach, the nectarine, and the apricot 
are also in full bloom, studding the garden walls 
and palings with blushing rose-coloured stars, and 
giving us promises of delicious fruit, which we 
hope are not to be 
** Nipp’d by the lagging rear of winter’s frost,” 


as is too often the case, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions that can be used by the gardener. 

The woods, fields, and hedgerows are now all 
alive with birds, and the birds are looking alive, 
with no end of business on their hands, which 
they are all doing their best to get through with 


what alacrity they may. For now is the nest- 
building season among the host of singing birds 
and smaller feathered tribes. Numbers that have 
been absent during the winter, now return, and 
proclaim their presence by their well-remembered 
notes. Among the first to come are the swallow 
tribes, and foremost of these is the chimney or 
house swallow, with its long forked tail and ruddy 
vest. It would seem as though the migratory 
swarms sent avant couriers before them to an- 
nounce their arrival; for it is invariably the case 
that a day or two before you see the swallows in 
any number, you see a single swallow, or perhaps 
two, who flit past like arrows and then vanish out 
of sight. The swallow is more forturmte than most 
birds, in that he has often a house to return to, and 
not a new one to build. We knew a pair of martins 
who lived in the same nest for several successive 
years, always returning in April to resume pos- 
session. The nest was one of a row under the 
eaves of our bedroom window roof, and from long 
observation of their doings, we were enabled to 
identify the birds. One April, however, they did 
not come back, nor was the nest taken possession 
of by others, who, on the contrary, seemed to avoid 
it. Supposing some cause for this, we removed 
the nest from the wall, and found within it the 
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feathers and skeleton remains of the hen bird. 
This interference of ours, though well meant, was 
resented by the rest of the tenants of the eaves, 
not one of whom returned the following season. 
The swallow, when building, works at its nest only 
in the early morning, and rarely does more than half 
an inch in depth at atime. In the course of the 
day the work dries and sets, and is ready for con- 
tinuation on the morrow. Were too much done 
at once, the mud would fall by its own weight. 
When the mixture with which the swallow works 
is dry, he is observed to fly off to the water and 
wet his plumage, with which he will sprinkle the 
mass until it is sufficiently moist. His building 
tools appear to be his beak and tail, but his 
operations are so rapid that it is difficult to watch 
them in detail. 

It is an interesting occupation to study the 
nidification of the different tribes of birds. Some 
are exceedingly careful and nice in the choice of a 
situation, and will not tolerate any intermeddling ; 
while others, on the contrary, are just as careless 
and indifferent. The wren will cease building, and 
seek another site, if she sees that her labours 
excite remark; while the robin will go on building 
sometimes in the midst of human agents and oc- 
cupations, in view of everybody, and in a site 
where the nest is liable to be destroyed at almost 
any moment. ‘The sparrow seems to have the 
least wit at command. We have known him 
make his nest in the coping of a waterpipe, where 
the first heavy shower must carry off his establish- 
ment in a flood; and sometimes he will attach his 
dwelling to that of a bigger bird, among the outer 
crevices of which he will find one large enough for 
a retreat for himself: he rarely takes much pains, 
and his dwelling generally falls to pieces by the 
time his family is fledged, and very often before, 
when the featherless babes get pitched out on the 
ground to die. The chaffinch, the goldfinch, the 
missel-thrush, the linnet, and several other of our 
song birds, have a fancy for building in inclosed 
grounds, especially orchards, where they take 
possession of the fruit trees. The nest of the 
goldfinch is excecdingly small and well finished, 
being formed of moss and wool, and lined with 
the white down of the catkin; it is not two inches 
in interior diameter, yet it is the nursery of five 
young ones. The blackbird loves to build in a 
dense hedge near a stream, or under a_ bank, 
among the withered last year’s grass, where it 
overhangs the brook. The thrush resorts to the 
plantation, where it makes a deep basin-shaped 
nest, lined with mud, not unfrequently building in 
the heart of a bramble bush, or on the top of a low 
wall which the bramble has overspread. The 
wood-pigeon can hardly be said to build; it merely 
carries a few sticks and reeds to the top of some 
high tree, and on them it lays its eggs. ‘The 
lapwing, like the lark, makes its nest on the 
ground, and the young ones, when discovered, 
will feign to be dead. ‘The most curious of all 
the English birds’ nests is that of the long-tailed 
titmouse, known by country boys under the name 
of the bottle-tit, from the shape of its nest, which 


, is an oval sphere fastened to the twigs of the hazel 
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or whitcthorn. To take the nest without destroy- 
ing it, you must cut below the fork the twig to 
which it is fastened. It is common to find them 
containing fourteen to sixteen eggs, to which there 
is no apparent access, the entrance being a small 
hole at the side, all but closed up by the moss and 
lichens which form the exterior. Within, the 
nest is lined with the softest down. The linnet 
builds secretly in the closest covert she can 
find. The magpie is not at all anxious on the 
score of secrecy, building on the tops of leafless 
trees; but, 
“* Dreading the talon’d kite or pouncing hawk, 


She roofs her nest at top with firm-wreathed twigs, 
And sidelong forms her cautious door.’”’ 


These are some of the habits and incidents of 
the nest-building season; to chronicle them all 
would take too much of our space. We recom- 
mend our young readers to note for themselves 
the doings of the birds at this interesting crisis, 
when, 

** Restless, hurrying through the busy air, 
Beat by unnumbered wings, the swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build the hanging home 
Intent. And often from the careless backs 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the barn a straw; till soft and warm, 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows.” 


Among the feathered arrivals this month comes 
the cuckoo, the herald and companion of spring; 
and when you have heard his note, you may listen 
at eve for that of the nightingale, who is never far 
behind. Then, there is the ring-dotterel, the turtle- 
dove, the quail, the whitethroat, the blackcap, the 


redstart, the whinchat, the common sandpiper, the 
wryneck, and a host of others less familiar to our 
sight, among which is the puffin of the north coast. 
Their coming is the signal of departure to the 
winter-loving birds, the last of whom now wing 
their way towards a colder region. 

But it is time now that we should be noticing 
what is going on at the farm down at Tangley. 
The new stock that Dobbs bought at the market 
are still feeding at the yard; and what with look- 
ing after them, and finishing the hedging, ditching, 
and draining that ought to have been finished last 
month; what with the continued sowing of spring 
corn, peas, lucerne, and grapes, etc. etc., the farm 
labourers have quite enough to keep them out of 
mischief. It is time, moreover, to plant the early 
potatoes, of which Dobbs likes to grow enough at 
least to afford a bountiful supply for his own 
household and dependants. Then there is work 
to be done in the plantation, which he hopes will 
yield some day or other a good return for his 
investments of labour and capital. Now is the 
time for planting evergreens, and he plants them, 
therefore, without stint, though it may be for the 
kenefit only of those who shall come after him. 
Dobbs does not do much in hops, but still he has 
a turn for a little speculation that way, and has a 
few acres under cultivation, which will want to be 
poled before the month is out, and he has accord- 
ingly had the poles sent down from the copse, 
where the sturdy hurdle-maker is just finishing 
his lot of hurdles. The old man, who comes that 





way regularly once a year, will do the poling and 
dress the ground between the rows before he quits 
the neighbourhood, and will drink the master’s 
health and the health of the crop in a stirrup-cup 
at parting. 

As April gets well on, Dobbs begins to think of 
his hay harvest, and to take such measures as ke 
knows to be necessary for insuring a fair crop. 
That forty-acre meadow, from which he will get 
the bulk of his hay, has a right of footway through 
it, and the villagers from Tangley, not content with 
a single path, have made half-a-dozen at least, and 
trodden the grass to the width almost of a turn- 
pike-road. Now the grass is springing, Dobbs will 
stop that; so Jack Hedger is sent in to fence out 
the trespassers, by sticking bushes and boughs of 
blackthorn in such positions as to confine pedes- 
trians to the lawful track. Then the stones are 
carefully picked off the field by the labourers’ 
children, the grass is brush-harrowed, the gaps in 
the fence are finally examined and hermetically 
sealed; and now, the more April showers, and the 
more warm sunshine, the bigger and bulkier will 
be the rick of the forty-acre field. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Dobbs is full of work and of 
maternal anxieties on the score of her poultry. 
Lots of them have been sitting, and some of them, 
the ducks especially, in places where it has taken 
no end of trouble to discover their nests. Some 
of the guinea-fowls, according to their custom, have 
served her the same trick, concealing their broods 
in the oddest places, as though resenting her inter- 
ference, and determined to be independent of it. 
The boys, however, with Marion at their head, have 
been a match for the birds, and have found them 
all out; and now the chickens, the ducklings, the 
goslings, and the ugly little turkey-lurkies, are 
coming into the world by the dozen and more 
daily; and the farmer’s big kitchen is turned, for 
the nonce, into a sort of foundling hospital, for the 
benefit of the unfledged tribes, separated for a time 
from their mothers, till the process of hatching is 
completed. This process Mrs. Dobbs is not above 
assisting in person; she will break away the shell, 
and help the little strugglers out of confinement— 
will stow them snugly under warm flannel, in a 
basket by the fire—will pack them in old stockings, 
and range them along the hearth with their queer- 
looking heads peeping through slits in the wor- 
sted. In short, she will spare no pains to secure 
a healthy brood, and as many of them as possible, 
with an eye to her credit as a poultry-breeder—and 
to her pin-money. She has to feed the whole lot 
of chicks, regularly every three hours, and has to 
prepare a fresh mess of bread-crumbs, boiled grain, 
potatoes, and other matters, which experience has 
taught her to use. Some of the little things, 
which seemed more than half dead at their birth, 
grow fat and saucy under her treatment, and it is 
very few of them that succumb to fate in this early 
stage of their existence. When an entire brood is 
hatched, they are not left at first to the discretion 
of the mother, who would be apt to lead them into 
peril, by wandering too far from home. The hen, 
therefore, is clapped under a coop, or confined in 
an outhouse, where she is fed regularly, while the 














chickens peck about in the sound of her clucking 
call, and can retreat to the shelter of her wings as 
often as they please. 

It is surprising to note with what equanimity 
and indifference the whole of the feathered families 
telerate the proceedings of Dame Dobbs, whatever 
she may choose to do with them. If any one else 
goes to the hen-house, they are all in a fuss and 
flutter, and the sitting-fowls are off their nests in 
a moment, while they care no more for the mistress 
than if she were a brood hen herself, and take no 
more note of her presence, unless by a satisfactory 
cluck as she draws near, than they do of her 
absence. ‘The reason is, that they have all known 
her for a benefactress from the days of their 
chickenhood until now, and they have rarely, if 
ever, received their food at the stated feeding hours, 
from any other hand. The good dame knows that by 
monopolizing the management of the poultry her- 
self, she not only makes sure of their being attended 
to, but will secure larger and healthier broods than 
could be reared under a divided administration. 
Not that she disdains all assistance—for at this 
special crisis, when weasels, rats, cats, and various 
other land pirates are on the look-out for the tender 
chickens, she is glad enough that Dick should set 
the terriers on the hunt after them, and rid the 
farm of such vermin. 

In the month of April, Dobbs, who has the right 
of fishing in the streams and brooks for miles 
round, generally puts his fishing-tackle in order, 
and brings out those long-jointed rods which, when 
once put together, will scarcely be disjointed till 
October comes round, but will hang along the pegs 
in the hall, ready for use all the summer. There 
are plenty of fine trout in the brook, and in April 
they will rise to the fly, or feed greedily on the 
palmer-worm. The worthy farmer finds them a 
grateful addition to the dinner-table, and will stroll 
to the water-side between the showers of early 
morning, and bring home a brace of a couple of 
pounds weight or so each, whenever he expects a 
friend to look in at dinner. For the most part, 
Dobbs angles for the sake of the fish, which at 
Tangley are well worth the catching, rather than 
for the sake of the sport. He catches no more 
than he wants, and is chary of allowing mere fish- 
killers, unless they are his personal friends, to dab- 
ble in the waters. About two hundred yards below 
the farmhouse, the brook is dammed, to turn the 
wheel of a flour mill, of which Dobbs is the land- 
lord: here the waters rush over the dam, down a 
cataract of twenty feet. Below the fall there are 
plenty of pike, and, as a consequence, not so many 
trout, these two races never agreeing well togcther, 
the trout getting the worst of it. Dobbs trolls for 
the pike sometimes, when his dame wants them for 
& special occasion; but when Dobbs has no leisure 
for trolling, and Mrs. D. warts a jack or two, she 
will send Marion to get them. Marion of the red 
elbows does the business, in what it must be con- 
fessed is a very unsportsmanlike way: we know, 
for we have seen her do it. Instead of a rod and 
line, she takes a long pole with a loop of wire 
dangling at one end, not much unlike the snare 
that is laid for hares by the poachcr. She comes 
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upon Master Jack while he is basking asleep on 
the top of the water; she slips the noose over his 
nose, just beyond the pectoral fins, and jerks him 
out on the bank before he is half awake. It wants 
a stout arm to do the business when Jack weighs 
ten or fifteen pounds; but Marion, who never 
objects to the weight of the fish, takes it as a 
matter of course, and thinks no more of it than of 
catching a fowl in the barn-yard. 

Towards the end of the month the trees, which 
at its beginning were so bare, are fast putting on 
their foliage. The elms have changed from black 
to vivid green; the oaks are full of reddish buds; 
the long leaf clusters of the chestnuts are bursting 
open, and spreading the soil beneath with frag- 
ments of the thin brown sheaths that enwrapped 
them, and the birch and the beech give token of 
the verdure they are about to assume. Now, also, 
the field-flowers come forth in abundance. In 
addition to the daisy, the buttercup, the primrose, 
and the violet, we have the blue-bell, the cowslip,. 
the oxlip, the wild arum, the wild narcissus, and 
the wild heartsease, with a long list of others, for 
which we must refer the reader to the calendar of 
the botanist. The garden-flowers that appear in 
April are no less numerous: among the most wel- 
come as old friends are the auricula, the narcissus, 
the hyacinth, the anemone, the Italian tulip, the 
cinnamon rose, and the gentianella. In the garden 
among the flowers, and attached to the minor twigs 
of plants, will be found at this season that queer 
little fellow, the frog-hopper. Country people call 
him the cuckoo-spit, because, appearing about the 
same time as the cuckoo, that bird was supposed 
to deposit him with his saliva. He is always found 
covered up in a case of white saliva-looking froth, 
and is of a transparent pea-green colour, and not 
unlike a frog in form, though no larger than the 
smallest grain of rice. When disturbed by a touch, 
he will hop away in a style that beats all the frogs 
in frogdom, covering two or three hundred times 
his own length at a leap. 

Among the insects which come forth in April, 
the most pleasing are the butterflies and moths, of 
which latter a large number are now abroad. Per- 
haps the least pleasing of insect visitors at this 
time is the death-watch, a small beetle, whose 
habitat is old trees and old wooden houses. It 
makes a tapping noise in a monotonous and regular 
way, and as this noise is often heard in the still- 
ness of night, superstitious people have regarded it 
as a precursor of death; naturalists, with much 
more show of reason, have considered the tapping 
sound to be the call of the insect to its mate. 





THE PLACE OF TERROR AT PRIESNITZ. 
A TRUE STORY OUT OF NAPOLEON’S WARS IN 
GERMANY. 


Onze afternoon in February, 1857, an aged man, with 
an iron-grey beard, was sitting in the corner of a 
coffee-house at Lyons, reading the newspaper. He 
appeared to be only passing away the time, for he 
glanced with indifference at its pages, and nothing 
excited his attention. All at onee, however, his 
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features became rigid, his eyes were eagerly fixed 
on one passage, and his whole frame showed deep 
emotion. Soon afterwards he laid the paper slowly 
down on the table, and leaned back, absorbed in 
thought. Once his eyes seemed wet with tears, 
although his soldierlike appearance showed that he 
had experienced much in the course of his life, and 
had been unaccustomed to betray any sign of feel- 
ing. Then rising, he seemed to have taken up his 
resolution. He left the coffce-house, walked down 
the street, and entered the counting-house of a 
friend. After a short greeting, he said hastily: 
“You have business connections with Leipzig; are 
you going thither soon, or do you shortly expect 
any one to come from that place ?” 

“T shall not go to Germany before the summer, 
but I expect some gentlemen from Leipzig to be 
here in the course of a little time.” 

“T should be much obliged by your informing 
me of the arrival of one of these gentlemen. I have 
just read somcthing in a newspaper which has 
called up one of the most terrible episodes in my 
soldier life. There must be a man now living in 
Leipzig, who played a conspicuous part in that scene. 
I should like to know whether this really is the 
ease, that I may ask him to give me some further 
account of that event and its consequences.” 

The manufacturer promised to give him the 
desired information. After a fortnight, the old 
gentleman repeated his visit, to ascertain whether 
any one were come from Leipzig. “I have not 
time to wait long,” said he; “I am eighty years of 
age, and must be ready for death at any time, and 


I shall meet it more calmly if I have a good account 
from Leipzig.” 

At last a commercial traveller from Leipzig visit- 
ed the manufacturer, Monsieur Louis B . of 


Lyons. He was informed that an old military man 
earnestly wished to speak to him. Accordingly, he 
called on the old gentleman. The latter, George 
Antoine Augustin Govéan, a retired officer in the 
French army, told him that he had read an account, 
translated from the “Augsburg Gazette,” into a 
French paper, of the simple but affecting celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the sixteenth of 
October, 1806, in the village of Priesnitz, near 
‘Naumburg, in Saxony. He related further, that he 
had had a great share in the frightful events which 
had taken place there on the sixteenth of October, 
1806, which had given rise to that anniversary ; 
and that consequently he wished to know how the 
inhabitants had fared since that time, and whether 
the young man who had spoken so bravely in favour 
of his fellow townsmen was really the superintendent 
Grossman, and no other. 

It was finally agreed to write down these ques- 
tions, to lay them before Grossman, and to request 
him to write an answer. 

Grossman joyfully gave a circumstantial reply, 
and this letter of his to Lyons, bearing date April 
6th, 1857, was the last he ever wrote. The letter 
of thanks which Govéan wrote in return arrived 
when Grossman was on his dying bed, and he was 
only able to be made very imperfectly acquainted 
with its contents. From this letter of Govéan, and 
the pamphlet on the “ Burning of Priesnitz,” pub- 





lished by Grossman in 1810, the following account 
is drawn up. 

On the day after the battle of Jena, Wednesday 
the 15th of October, 1806, many of the French 
soldiery were scouring the country, robbing and 
demanding money. Between the village of Rens- 
churtz and a new inn, in a hollow of the road, some 
of the marauders were overtaken by the enraged 
peasantry, and murdered. 

At the same moment a French baggage-waggon 
came by, with a feeble escort. As soon as these 
soldiers saw what had happened to their comrades, 
fearing a similar fate, they cut the traces of the 
waggon, left it sticking in the road, and fled to re- 
late what had happened. “Very early in the 
morning of the 16th of October,” relates Govéan, 
“ Guigner de Revel sent for me. He was Com- 
mandant of the Third regiment of the Line, in which 
I was captain of grenadiers, and which: was then 
quartered in Naumburg. He showed me an order 
from Marshal Davoust, to surround the village of 
Priesnitz, and, as some French soldiers had been 
murdered there, to shoot all the inhabitants, with 
the exception of women and children, and to burn 
their houses to the ground. 

“The commandant was in the highest state of ex- 
citement at this cruel order. He threw his sabre 
on the ground, and exclaimed: ‘ Have I lived to my 
present age to see such horrors, and to be in- 
trusted with their execution ?? He deslared that he 
would rather break his savord to pieces, than bur- 
then his conscience with such a bloody deed, and 
tarnish the French arms with such barbarity.” It 
was difficult for Captain Govéan to pacify his brave 
Commandant, and to convince him that it would be 
giving a bad example of insubordination, if he dared 
to oppose so plaina command. With a heavy heart, 
Guigner at last gave the order to march back to 
Priesnitz. 
the villagers who were able, concealed themselves 
or escaped. In a moment, however, the soldiers 
were in the houses. All whom they met were 
driven out of the village, just as they were—no 
one knew whither or wherefore. Grossman, who 
was in the house of his father the pastor, was 
among the inhabitants who were driven out. He 
understood French, and courageously approached 
the commandant, to ask him what they had done, 
and what destiny awaited them. In answer, he 
received a written proclamation to this effect: 
“The inhabitants of the village of have had the 
audacity to murder Frenchmen passing through 
their territory, and have stopped and plundered a 
transport. It is necessary to make a terrible ex- 
ample. The inhabitants of the aforesaid village, 
with the exception of old men, women, and children, 
are all condemned to death, and their houses to be 
set on fire. Naumburg, Oct. 16th, 1806.” 

When Grossman understood the state of affairs, 
and the impending danger, he had a conference 
with the French officers, in which he forcibly re- 
presented the innocence of the inhabitants of Pries- 
nitz, and called their attention to the mistake 
through which they were to suffer. Grossman’s 
warm representation made a deep impression on 
the commandant Guigner de Revel, and he wished 
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to march his battalion off without executing the 
marshal’s orders. He was only prevented from 
pursuing this plan, by his officers making a new 
proposal. They wished to send a messenger to 
Naumburg, to inform Marshal Davoust that the 
village of Priesnitz appeared to be innocent of the 
alleged crime; that there were other villages with 
somewhat similar names, and that it seemed desir- 
able to suspend the execution of the punishment. 

A horse was accordingly brought, and Lieutenant 
Sico mounted and rode off; but who can depict the 
terror which was felt during his absence. At 
seven in the morning the people had been driven 
out to the spot, since called the Place of Terror, 
and it would be eleven before Sico could return. 

Meantime, more men and women, who had con- 
cealed themselves, were driven out. Children cried 
for bread; an old man of eighty, leaning against a 
hedge, seemed almost frozen; the women, mostly 
haif clad, wept aloud; and even strong men trem- 
bled, for a cold wind blew, and thick hoar-frost 
covered the ground. 

At length the returning officer was seen ap- 
proaching at full gallop. Did he bring with him 
life or death? He dismounted, and the other 
officers gathered round him. And what was the 
answer of Marshal Davoust? It was short and 
severe: ‘The order is immediately to be executed.” 
The unfortunate people of Priesnitz were scarcely 
less dismayed than the commandant Guigner. He 
was in a most difficult situation; for he could not 
come to the resolution of executing the order, and 
yet he did not wish to be openly disobedient. 
“Then the happy thought occurred to me,” writes 
Govéan, in his letter to Grossman, “to say that he 
could march off, and leave me to execute the order, 
for that I and my company would remain.” 

The commandant immediately retired, and only 
Captain Govéan and his company stayed behind. 
He had the trumpet immediately sounded, and sent 
some of his men with burning torches round the 
village, to set fire to a few houses and barns on 
that side where the wind could do the least dam- 
age. The flames burst through the thatched roofs. 
While this was going on, the terrified inhabitants 
were weeping and wringing their hands as they 
witnessed the destruction of their property; Go- 
véan’s grenadiers quickly returned to the assembled 
crowd, so that no one any longer doubted that they 
were all going to be shot together. Govéan, how- 
ever, only wished to frighten the people away, 
while he ordered his grenadiers to take some young 
men prisoners and detain them. 

As soon as the miserable béings saw that they 
might flee, they ran breathless into the open 
country without looking round. Seven young men 
only were taken, and driven back to the former 
Spot, the Place of Terror. “ What they internally 
felt, no language can describe. With burning 
terror they fcll to the ground, and one of them 
embraced the knees of the captain.” 

“T advanced myself,” writes Govéan, “ between 
them and the grenadiers, and then gave the word 
to load and present. If my men shot as I expected, 
all was right; if not, I should fall with the unfor- 
tunate creatures, whose life I had endeavoured to 
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preserve. At any rate, subordination, the pride of 
the French army, remained untarnished. And 
now, waving my sword, I said, ‘Fire.’ The gre- 
nadiers shot away over their captain, as he had 
expected, and over the poor creatures who were 
kneeling behind him. Immediately after the dis- 
charge, and before the smoke had subsided, Govéan 
quickly said, ‘ ‘Turn to the right,’ and without wait- 
ing, he led his company back to Naumburg, and 
announced officially, ‘The order is executed.’ ” 

The unfortunate seven who had been so near 
death, knew not how it was that not one of the 
shots had taken effect, but that the Freach were 
gone. It was long before they dared to stir, At 
last they rose, and standing beside a wild thorn 
bush under a large pear-tree, one of them opened 
his lips. It was the son of the schoolmaster. “ Let 
us fall down on our knees,” said he to the others, 
“and pray an earnest prayer, since the good God has 
preserved us.” And the seven young men knelt 
down together and prayed, and thanked God for 
their deliverance, while the flames were raging be- 
hind them in the village. 

On the Place of Terror, a simple memorial was 
afterwards erected, and every year, on the 16th of 
October, the deliverance was commemorated, with- 
out its having been, up to this time, exactly known 
how it took place. Now, however, they will es- 
pecially remember the manly deed of Govéan, who 
thus concludes his letter to Grossman :—* I would 
willingly not have spoken of what I did myself on 
that unfortunate occasion; but it could not be 
avoided. I was compelled to relate what happened, 
and in what manner. The kind remembrance of a 
natural deed of humanity affects me deeply, and I 
am now doubly glad that I acted as I did. The 
commandant, Guigner de Revel, born at Chambery, 
died five or six months after the occurrence, at 
Thorn on the Vistula; and Lieutenant Sico, a 
Piedmontese, died about fifteen years since at Metz. 
IT alone remain, at the end of a long career, in which 
I have been near to all the sufferings and sorrows 
attendant on war, and I have often had occasion 
to testify that it leads to unnecessary severity.” 

It may not be uninteresting to add that the 
above mentioned Christian Gottlob Leberecht 
Grossman, who was born at Priesnitz, November 
9th, 1783, afterwards entered the sacred ministry 
in the Lutheran church, of which he became one of 
the greatest ornaments. In 1829, he was chosen 
superintendent and pastor of St. Thomas’s Church, 
at Leipzig, and also professor and theological ex- 
aminer in that university. Inthe autumn of 1832, 
on occasion of the 200th anniversary of the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus, Grossman called a meeting 
to determine upon a worthy memorial of this great 
protestant hero. The result was the foundation of 
the Gustavus Adolphus Union, a society for dis- 
tributing Bibles and assisting the poor pastors 
scattered abroad, whether Lutheran, Reformed, or 
United. Grossman died June 29th, 1857. It has 
been said of him: “ Grossman went to his rest in 
honour. He died as he lived; he lived as he 
taught; he taught as he believed; for him is laid 
up a crown of righteousness which fadeth not away. 
The memory of the just is blessed.” 
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VARIETIES. 


A Sxketcu or Tne Hovusk or Commons or 1641.— 
The old House of Commons, it may be well here to 
remind the reader, now that a generation has grown up 
who never saw the narrow, ill-lighted, dingy room, in 
which for three centuries some of the most important 
business of this world was transacted, ran exactly at 
right angles with Westminster Hall, having a passage 
into it at the south-east angle. The Hall itself, in those 
days, shared in all the excitements of the House; and 
nothing of interest went on in the one, of which visible 
and eager indications did not present themselves in the 
other. The entire length of the room in which the mem- 
bers sat was something less than the breadth of West- 
minster Hall; and, handsome as it originally had been, 
with its rich architecture and decorated paintings of the 
thirteenth century, it had lost all trace of these, under 
boards and whitewash, immediately after the Reformation, 
when also a new floor above, and a new roof under the 
old, still more abridged its proportions. At the western 
end, the entrance was between rows of benches, passing 
the bar, and underneath a gallery into which members 
mounted by a ladder on the right-hand corner, near the 
southern window. At the eastern end, a little in advance 
of a large window looking on the river, stood the Speaker’s 
chair ; and again, a little in advance of that, towards the 
middle of the floor, stood the Clerk’s table, at which sat 
Henry Elsyng, and John Rushworth his lately appointed 
assistant, with their faces to the mace and their backs to 
the Speaker. Then, on the right and left of the Speaker, 
in benches stretching along and springing up as in an 
amphitheatre on either hand, were assembled the honour- 
able members. There they sat, puritan and courtier, the 
pick and choice of the gentlemen of England, with bearded 
faces close-cut and stern, or here and there more gaily 
trimmed with peak and ruff; faces for the most part 
worn with anxious thoughts and fears, heavy with toil, 
weary with responsibility and care, often with long im- 
prisonment; thceve they sat, in their steeple hats and 
Spanish cloaks, with swords and bands, by birth, by 
wealth, by talents, the first assembly of the world. And 
there, presiding in his great chair surmounted by the 
arms of England, sat Mr. Speaker, also hatted, cloaked, 
and sworded like the rest; but not always treated by 
them, nor in sooth always treating them, with the respect 
which has gathered to his office in later time.—‘‘ Histo- 
rical and Biographical Essays,” by John Foster. 

CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE EsQquimaux.—The labours of 
the Lutheran and Moravian missionaries have been so 
far successful among these people, that but few of them 
are now without the pale of professed Christianity, and 
its reforming influences have affected the moral tone of 
. all. Before the arrival of these self-sacrificing evangelists, 
murder, incest, burial of the living, and infanticide were 
not numbered amongst crimes. It was unsafe for vessels 
to touch upon the coasts; treachery was as common and 
as much honoured as among the Polynesians of the East- 
ern seas. Crantz tells of a Dutch brig that was seized 
by the natives at the port of Disco, in 1740, and the 
whole crew murdered; and, two years later, the same 
fate befel the seamen of another vessel that had accident- 
ally stranded. But for the last hundred years Greenland 
has been safer for the wrecked mariner than many parts 
of our own coasts. Hospitality is the universal charac- 
teristic, enjoined upon the converted as a Christian duty, 
but everywhere a virtue of savage life. From Upernavik 
to Cape Farewell, the Esquimaux does not hesitate to 
devote his own meal to the necessities of a guest. The 
benefits of the missionary school are not confined to the 
Christianized native; and it is observable that the vir- 
tues of truth, self-reliance, and generous bearing have 
been inculcated successfully with men who still cherish 
the wild traditionary superstitions of their fathors. Some 
of these are persons of strongly-marked charcter, and are 
trusted largely by the Danish officials. — Dr. Kane's 
* American Exploration.” 





Tue Pitcarrn IsLANpDERS.—The following is an extract 
from a letter written by the chaplain of H.M. ship “ Iris” 
to Mr. Alfred Roberts, of Sydney, with reference to a pre- 
sent of books forwarded from Sydney to the descendants 
of the “Bounty” mutineers at Norfolk Island :—* Tho 
school is thriving, and the books, I am very glad to say, 
have been arranged, labelled, catalogued, and are now 
being lent out to all who want them ; they have set apart 
a room as a library, and fitted it up with shelves and 
presses, the schoolmaster, Simon Young, acting as libra- 
rian. I looked over the books, which, if they had only a 
little stronger binding, might be considered quite a model 
little library.” It is further stated that the general con- 
dition of the islanders is much improved since their 
removal. They appear to have advanced in wealth, energy, 
and cheerfulness, and in spite of the failure of their first 
crops, they are in possession of ample supplies of food. 
This was at the close of the autumn of last year. 

Our City Sparrows.—Close as our buildings are 
crowded together, and despite of their enemies, the cats 
and the mischievous boys, the sparrows, our City’s 
feathered pets, still continue to domicile themselves 
amongst us, hopping along upon the parapets from 
house to house, with eyes keen as hawks, looking down 
to watch the horses that are stopping to bait in the pub 
lic streets. When seeing such, down they are, hopping 
gracefully between the horses’ legs, seeking their food 
like fowls at a road-side inn, watching to pick up all that 
may be dropped from the nose-bags of the horses. And 
now, at this season of the year, they may be seen busy as- 
sembling themselves together by hundreds upon the trees 
here and there located in our graveyards and the few 
gardens in and about the City, meeting all in clamorous 
council, like disputants at a contested election. Thus 
assembled, our ornithologists inform us, they meet to 
choose their mates. Be that as it may be, 1 love to hear 
them, and have often stopped to listen and watch their 
vagaries, and then in the morning to hear their chirp, 
and stand to watch them from the bed-room window, 
and see the cock and hen conjointly feeding their young 
ones, and then the old mother flying to a near neighbour- 
ing parapet with a worm in her mouth, and there affec- 
tionately enticing her young brood to brave the wing in 
their first efforts to fly. 1 have often looked out of the 
window with a heavy heart, through cares and anxieties, 
but these sparrows have rebuked me, and led me, admo- 
nished, to say, with the sweet singer of Israel, “ Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bounti- 
fully with thee ;” and then—look at these sparrows ; are 
they not now as they were wont to be when our divine 
Master was in the flesh more than 1800 years ago, when, 
for man’s reliance upon His all-sufficient care, he said, 
“ Are not five sparrows sold for a farthing, and how much 
more are ye than many sparrows ?”—City Press. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE Tres oF Gustavus ADOLPHUS. 
—Having returned from a ramble about seven o'clock, 
the whole party walked down to the quay (with the ex- 
ception of ourselves, who, the distance being consider- 
able, were glad to get into a carriage), and took posses- 
sion of a boat, which two Dalecarlian women—for they 
are the boatmen of Stockholm—rowed about a couple 01 
miles to a house of refreshment in the Park. Here we 
were served with tea after the Swedish manner ; that is, 
with the materials of tea and supper together. It was 
while sitting here that we heard, as the sun was setting, 
the voice of psalmody from a body of men’s voices, and our 
look of inquiry was immediately answered—“ 0, it is the 
soldiers.” We were, in truth, near the ground of their 
summer encampment—near enough to hear the melody 
of the evening psalm, with which, since the time of some 
devout monarch, it has been the custom of the Swedish 
troops to close the military duties of the day. The 
Lord’s Prayer is previously recited by a man called out 
from the ranks; but this we did not hear.—Hinton and 
Steane’s “ Visit to Sweden.” 
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